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1910 been. But an immediate election kept this issue in the distance
Age 68 j^ jajgirt be assumed that the Prime Minister would not have recom-
mended a dissolution without obtaining an understanding from the
King, but the question was unlikely to be asked before a crisis had
arisen in Parliament, and, if it was asked, Ministers would be on the
strongest ground in refusing to answer all questions in advance of
the necessity,
n
These reasons prevailed, and at its meeting on 10th November
the Cabinet decided to ask for an immediate dissolution, and
authorised Asquith to report to that effect to the Bang. He went.
on the following day to Sandringham, and has left a record of what
he said to the Bang :
Conversation at Sandringham, llth November, 1910.
" Mr. Asquith pointed out that this would be second time in the course
of twelve months that the question of the relations between the two
Houses had been submitted to the electorate. It was necessary, there-
fore, that in the event of the Government obtaining an adequate majority
in the New House of Commons, the matter should be put in train for
final settlement. This could only be brought about (if the Lords were
not ready to give way) by the willingness of the Crown to exercise its
prerogative to give effect to the will of the nation. The House of Lords
cannot be dissolved and the only legal way in which it can be brought
into harmony with the other House is by either curtailing or adding to
its members. In theory, the Crown might conceivably adopt the former
course by withholding writs of summons. But this has not been done for
many centuries; it would be most invidious in practice; and it is at
least doubtful whether it can be said to be constitutional. On the other
hand the prerogative of creation is undoubted; it has never been
recognised as having any constitutional limit; it was used for this very
purpose in the 18th century, and agreed to be used on a large scale by
King William IV in 1832. There could, in Mr. Asquith's opinion, be no
doubt that the knowledge that the Crown was ready to use the prerogative
would be sufficient to bring about an agreement without any necessity
for its actual exercise,"
For the moment Aequith contented himself with stating the case
and left it for consideration.
The Cabinet met again on the morning of 15th November and
drew up a memorandum which was forwarded to the King (who had
now rettirned from Sandringham) on the afternoon of the same day:
" The Cabinet has very carefully considered the situation created by the
ijaflture of the Conference, in view of the declaration of policy made/on
behalf by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the 14th